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VII. — Gemistus Pletho as a Moral Philosopher 

By Professor JOHN WILSON TAYLOR 

UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 

It is repeatedly said that Byzantine writers have given no 
evidence of originality in thought, and the verdict seems on 
the whole to be merited. If, however, we find one of them 
making a distinct claim to originality in any field, we ought 
to examine his claim with a readiness quickened by hope and 
an acumen sharpened by skepticism. Such a claim has been 
made by Gemistus Pletho in regard to his treatment of ethics. 
In a tract replying to an attack by Gennadius on an earlier 
philosophical treatise of his he wrote the following passage: 
" The facts regarding pleasure and the chief end of man have 
been much better systematized by us, with God's help, than 
by Aristotle, and we have given an adequate demonstration 
of them. In this we followed Plato in part but have elabo- 
rated them further than he did " (Migne, Pair. Gr. clx, 999 D). 

This has been spoken of as a claim to originality, but it 
would be more accurate to refer to it as an admission of 
originality. The charge of innovation, with Pletho as with 
Plato, his acknowledged master, was to be avoided ; and his 
chief enemy, Gennadius, accused him of invoking the names 
of great men of the past in order to cloak heretical opinions 
of his own or those derived from Mohammedans or Neo- 
platonists (ib. 639). He had motives, therefore, for conceal- 
ing his innovations, and it would not be surprising if it should 
be found that he did more than merely elaborate the prin- 
ciples expressed in Plato's works. 

In his introduction to the Laws Pletho claims for his treat- 
ment of ethics the authority of Zoroaster, Plato, and the 
Stoics. 1 Schultze 2 noted this, and in partial reliance on it 

1 PUthon: Traite des lots, par C. Alexandre (Paris, 1855), 2. 

2 Die Philosophic der Renaissance (Jena, 1874), 219. 
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but without any detailed examination characterized Pletho's 
ethics as of the Stoic school. Pletho's account of the highest 
good and of the criterion of the virtues has been discussed 
elsewhere 3 by the writer ; it is his purpose in this study to 
examine Pletho's account of the individual virtues to see how 
far they are derived from former philosophical systems and 
how far they represent a distinct departure from them. The 
examination will incidentally throw some light on the ideals 
and manner of working employed by this the last of the 
ancient and first of the modern Platonists. 

Pletho's doctrine in regard to the virtues is to be found in 
a short tract, entitled irepl aper&v, and first printed at 
Basel in 1552. It was reprinted by Migne in the Patrologia 
Graeca, clx, 865 ff. Schultze in the book already cited re- 
produced the substance of the tract with a faithfulness which 
resulted virtually in a translation somewhat elaborated. The 
work is thrown into a schematic form which recalls the style 
of Aristotle. 4 It begins by outlining a psychological basis 
for each of the cardinal virtues described in Plato's Republic. 
They are taken in the following order : temperance, courage, 
justice, wisdom. The order is not that of Plato, who was 
guided by the requirements of his argument, but is dictated 
by psychological considerations to be dealt with later. Each 
cardinal virtue is then divided into three species or parts, 5 

s Georgius Gemistus Pletho's Criticism of Plato and Aristotle (University of 
Chicago doctoral dissertation, 1921), 76 ff. 

4 This is surely the meaning of Alexandre's sentence (op. cit. vii and n. 1) : 
" Ce traite est redig6 a, la maniere d'Aristote plut6t que de Platon." Schultze 
(p. 219) understood it as a general attribution of Aristotelian influence. He 
was quite right, of course, in insisting that Aristotle's view of virtues as means 
was consciously rejected, and that the only distinct trace of Aristotelian doc- 
trine was in Pletho's definition of virtue as a ?{« and in the statement that 
it requires for its development natural endowment, practice, and insight. 

6 To speak of the parts of virtue was a Platonic habit which indicated a con- 
viction of the essential unity of the virtues because of their common dependence 
on knowledge. Cf. Prot. 349 B, C. In a different sense, however, Plato 
divided a virtue into two parts in Euthyph. 12 E, according to the sphere of 
its exercise. It was this principle on which Pletho divided into ' parts ' the 
cardinal virtues. 
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so that we obtain twelve virtues which represent the whole 
duty of man. This classification completed, the twelve 
virtues are again arranged, this time in the order of their 
development in the life of the individual. The result is an 
ascending series beginning with the most necessary and ele- 
mentary virtue and leading to the rarest and highest. 

In the arrangement of the virtues Pletho adopts not the 
Platonic but the Stoic psychology, 6 according to which the 
soul is primarily divided into reason, which is rational, and 
the feelings, which are essentially irrational. The reason is 
the real self and it has relations with the irrational parts of 
the composite being, man, and with other individual men. 
The irrational parts of man are the desires, which are volun- 
tary, and the fears, which are involuntary. The virtues are 
named according as they have reference to these different 
relationships. Man's virtue in relation to the voluntary, 
irrational part of himself, that is, to the desires, is aa^poavvr] ; 
in relation to the involuntary feelings, avSpeia; in relation 
to other men, SiKaioa-vvrj • and the virtue of the rational 
part of man is c^pov^cnf (Migne, ib. 865 ff.). The virtues 
of temperance and bravery, it will be seen, are defined here, 
as among the Stoics, in a more subjective manner than by 
Plato and Aristotle. Courage is not concerned with the 
objects of fear and confidence but with the feelings produced 
in the soul by these objects. The reason rules over the feel- 
ings as already existent instead of exercising a selective in- 
fluence in their genesis. 

Laxppoavvrj is not limited, as by Aristotle, to self-control 
regarding pleasures, nor is it broadened, as by Plato, to mean 
the harmony which keeps each part of the soul in its place. 
It is the virtue by which the desires are restricted to what is 
necessary and easy to obtain. This conception of the virtue 
plainly harks back to the Stoic ideal of independence and 
' apathy ' (Migne, ib. 872, A, B). The three traditional 

6 That is, the element of the soul which Plato called 0vft6s was not retained 
in Pletho's theory. 
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kinds of desires — for pleasure, money, and honor 7 — form 
the basis for the threefold division of self-control into Koo-/u6ny:, 
iXevdepioTTyi, and fierpioTt)?. JLoafuSrys is self-control in 
regard to the desire for pleasure; e\ev0epioTT)<; in respect to 
love of money ; and nerpiforyi in ambition or love of fame. 

The word Koa-fu6Tt]<; does not occur in Aristotle's scheme 
of virtues at all, but the quality so named by Pletho is va- 
riously referred to under the names of aco^poavvq or iy/cpdreia. 
Panaetius adopted the word but meant by it the mean be- 
tween effeminacy and boorishness. 8 Its usual significance 
among the Stoics, however, was a knowledge of seemly and 
unseemly movements. 9 This appears to be merely a more 
specific definition of the meaning ' orderliness ' which Plato 
usually attached to the word. But consistently with his 
tendency to generalize virtues and extend their application 
from the instinctive level to that of rationality Plato fre- 
quently employed the word to denote an orderly attitude 
of mind toward pleasure. Twice it is used as the opposite of 
cucoKaala (Phaedr. 493 D and Laws 794 A) ; in the Gorgias, 
508 A, aKoaixCa and a/co\a<r(a are synonyms, and in the 
Phaedrus, 256 B, the adjective /edo-fuo? is used in the sense 
of iyxpaTtfi eavrov. It is this force of the word in the 
writings of Plato which Pletho adopts. He is thus enabled 
to reserve the term aaxf>poavvr] for more important duty. 

Ko<tixi6tti<; is placed lowest among the virtues by Pletho. 
There are two reasons for this : it is the most closely related 
to the animal instincts, and it is the most necessary virtue, 
since it contributes to the attainment of all the other virtues. 
By it man gains his independence of that preoccupation with 
animal desires which is a bar to further development (Migne, 
ib. 870 D, 872 A-C). The desires over which it rules are 

7 Plato in Rep. vm distinguished the tyrannical and democratic man from 
the oligarchic and the timocratic man by the nature of their predominant 
motives, which were, respectively, the desire for pleasure, money, and fame. 

8 Schmekel, Philosophic der mittleren Stoa (Berlin, 1892), 217. 

• Cf. Stob. n, 61, 9 Wachsmuth, and [Andronicus], wepl vaBdv, 23, 7 
Schuchhart. 
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divided, as by Plato (Rep. 558 D-559 B), into necessary and 
unnecessary. The former are to be indulged but the latter 
disregarded as far as possible because they are a hindrance 
to the soul's attainment of <f>povi)<n<; and to amfypoveiv, 
according to Plato, or, according to Pletho, 10 of deoaefieia, 
which in his account is the highest part of <f>p6vr}<ri<>. Un- 
necessary desires which are base and unlawful are to be rooted 
out entirely. 

'E\ev0e|O«m/?, as the second part of temperance, is self- 
control in the spending of money. As little as possible should 
be spent on necessities, but greater liberality should be shown 
in the procuring of beautiful objects (cf. Plato, Rep. 401 B ff.). 
Yet even in this care should be exercised lest the beauty of 
outward things come to seem more important than the beauty 
within the soul, its proper adornment, virtue (Phaedo, 114 E). 
Although this name was given to a virtue in the lists of Pa- 
naetius and other Stoics, 11 it was with them a division of 
justice rather than temperance and consisted in the con- 
ferring of benefits in accordance with the deserts of the bene- 
ficiary. Its. content in Aristotle's account, where it is defined 
as the mean between prodigality and miserliness, is much 
nearer that given it by Pletho. The conception of it as a 
mean, however, was foreign to him. His description of the 
right attitude toward the use of money is based on Platonic 
points of view, as indicated by the Republic, 401 B ff. and 
Phaedo, 114 E. Nevertheless, Plato did not use the unquali- 
fied i\€vdepi6rr}<! in this sense. When wishing to limit its 
application to the disposal of property, as in describing the 
character of Theaetetus (Theaet. 144 D), he was obliged to 
indicate his meaning by the phrase 17 t&v xprjfidroov i\ev- 
depioTf)'}. 

MeT/)toTT/9 is self-control in regard to the pursuit of fame. 
Such pursuit is good if the fame is for noble deeds, otherwise 
it is not worthy of any attention. The Stoic tone of this 

10 Migne, ib. 872 B, C. Cf. Plato, Rep. 358 D, 359 B-C. 
u Schmeckel, op. cit. 217, and [Andronicus], op. cit. 25, 9. 
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view is evident : a good name is plainly " indifferent " but 
" to be preferred " (cf. Cic. Fin. hi, 57). The word fierpuh-rfj 
as a designation of this virtue seems to be new in the litera- 
ture of this type. Plato did not use it specifically in this 
sense and it is not to be found in Aristotle's list of virtues. 
Aristotle did describe the quality as the mean between that 
of the ambitious and the unambitious man, but he said it had 
no name of its own. It would seem that Pletho, although 
rejecting Aristotle's doctrine of the mean, had here made 
such a concession to it as to supply the technical term for 
which Aristotle pointed out the need, a term especially ap- 
plicable to one who attains to the golden mean. 

As a Stoic and Platonist it was logical for Pletho and as a 
man of energetic moral earnestness it was natural for him to 
magnify the virtue of courage, avhpela is not, as he main- 
tained it was with Aristotle, the mere quantitative mean 
between rashness and cowardice (Migne, ib. 904 A-B). Modi- 
fied as it was by the Stoic psychology (cf. p. 86 above), it 
nevertheless is not defined by Pletho, in the manner of Pa- 
naetius, as high-heartedness in every relation of life working 
for the realization of justice (Schmeckel, op. cit. 217), but 
rather, in the words of Plato (Apol. 29 A, Crito, 51 B), as 
the quality by which a man stands at his appointed post in 
life — taking his due part, Pletho adds, as parent, friend, 
neighbor, citizen, fellow-traveller, and member of the divinely 
ruled universe (Migne, ib. 720 D). Like temperance, it is 
concerned with holding the animal part of the composite 
being, man, in subjection to the divine element, since fears, 
like desires, are a part of man's irrational nature (Migne, ib. 
869 D; clxi, 720 D). It consists of three parts, according 
to the kind of objects of fear with which the individual has 
to deal. If they are " acts of God," occurrences beyond our 
power to influence, courage takes the form of ev^v-^la ; if 
they are ills to be voluntarily borne to attain some end, it is 
yevvatoT7}<i ; if the objects of fear are due to the hostile 
acts of men, the virtue is called irpaorrf;. 
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The published text of Pletho's work on the virtues gives 
ayfrv^ia as the division of courage to be treated first. A 
summary of the virtues at the end of the tract, however, 
assigns to this division the name evyjrvxia, which Schultze 
adopted and which is unquestionably correct. 12 evyjrvxia 
was with Plato a glorious virtue. By it the Athenians of 
the Atlantis myth persevered, sometimes with allies and 
sometimes alone, until they overthrew the invading Atlan- 
tians (Tim. 25 B). It was the virtue which should be in- 
stilled into the infants in the ideal commonwealth to prevent 
them from yielding to terrors (Laws, 791 C). Nevertheless 
Pletho means something more definite by the term, though 
he gives it a description which is indebted for many hints to 
passages in Plato's writings. It is the virtue of the man, 
who, like Socrates, 13 is confident that nothing can harm him 
except baseness entering his soul by way of false opinion. 
Such a man, when he meets with misfortunes, or rather, 
visitations of the providence of God, will not yield to grief 
but set about taking counsel as to the best course to pursue 
under the circumstances (Rep. 604 B-C). He will believe 
also that such blows of fortune have a purpose and are meant 
for his good (Migne, clx, 873 C). They may be curative of 
some fault unknown to him, as medicine is to the sick ; cor- 
rective, as punishment is to the child ; or they may be strength- 
ening only, as training is to the athlete. At any rate, armed 
with this virtue, he will, in confidence that God has called 

u At the end of Pletho's tract he appended a schematic summary of the 
virtues. In it ebj/vxla appears as the first part of courage, whereas in the 
body of the tract it is given as the second part, being preceded by yewmtmis. 
The latter arrangement of the summary is consistent with the primacy given 
to oitkSttjs among the parts of justice and to $eo<rtpeia among the parts of 
wisdom. In these cases the virtue having to do with one's relation to God is 
put first, and on this principle einpvxla should come first also. It may well 
be that the summary represents a change made by Pletho to secure consistency. 
&\pvx<>s in Plato's works has no moral significance whatever. It means ' with- 
out life.' In classical Greek literature &<pvxla is usually the vice of cowardice. 

13 Apol. 41 C, D. For the effect of false opinion, or rather the expression 
of it, on the soul, cf. Phaedo, 115 E. 
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him, advance without a groan to meet earthquake, Ughtning, 
or death (Migne, ib. 997 C). The last part of this description 
has an unmistakable reference to Aristotle's opinion that a 
brave man was justified in showing fear at sea or in an earth- 
quake, and that to do otherwise would be the part of a mad- 
man (Eth. N. 1 1 15 b, 27). Aristotle, indeed, recognized this 
virtue neither in name nor reality. It is not a virtue of the 
common man. Chrysippus, the Stoic, catalogued it and de- 
fined it as the right tension of the soul for accomplishing its 
functions ( [Andronicus], op. cit. 44). It is otherwise found de- 
fined by Stoics as that knowledge of the soul which makes it 
proof against defeat (Stob. n, 61, 17 W. ; 11, 147, 18). ©cfywos 
or dappaXeorifi, as described by this school, is closer to what 
Pletho meant by ein/ru^ta. The scholiast on the Iliad, v, 2, 
says that ddpa-oi, according to the Stoic philosophers, con- 
sisted in persuading oneself that one could be overtaken by 
nothing terrible. Chrysippus is said to have so defined 
Oappakeorryi {ib. n, 61, 14). We may sum up, then, by 
saying that Pletho may have chosen the name evyfrvxla 
under the influence of the Stoics, but he defined it rather in 
the manner of the Stoic virtue 0dp<ro<;. His detailed descrip- 
tion of it, however, is almost wholly Platonic, somewhat 
heightened in t6v<k by an implicit criticism of Aristotle's 
unheroic attitude. 14 

14 Draeseke in his article "Georgios Gemistos Plethon " (Zeitschrift fur Kir- 
chengeschichte, xrx, 279) compares Pletho's tearfulness in publishing his Laws 
with the fearlessness of Luther in publishing his ' theses,' much to the detri- 
ment of Pletho. To one accepting Draeseke's point of view Pletho's description 
of einpvxla would appear to be the words of a coward who idealized a courage 
he would like to possess. The comparison, however, is extremely unfair be- 
cause of the radically different outlook of the two men. Luther's truth was 
God's truth which must prevail in any case. Luther's part was to preach it on 
pain of eternal death. Pletho, however, was not a Christian but a philosopher 
and, in particular, a Platonist. A better society might arise or it might not. 
If it did, it would be only because the right principles of organization were 
applied and the right doctrines accepted. Of these Pletho regarded himself as 
the expositor and the legislator who should make them effective in his native 
land. The open opposition of the church and state might very well destroy 
the last chance of their realization. His attitude in this was essentially that 
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Tewai&rrf:, the endurance of suffering necessary to the 
attainment of a desired end, is not found as a virtue, in name 
at least, in Aristotle's scheme nor in the ethics of the Stoa. 
The noun is not in Ast's Lexicon Platonicum, but the corre- 
sponding adjective means in Plato's writings ' well-born ' or, 
in a wider sense, simply ' noble ' or ' excellent,' and is often 
used in an ironical sense. Pletho seems, therefore, to have 
used the word with a meaning unsupported by earlier au- 
thority. Nevertheless, there are strong reasons for believing 
that he followed a Platonic lead. In the first place, Plato, 
in the Republic, 357 C, divides ' goods ' into three kinds, one 
of which is a good which must be purchased at the expense 
of some undesirable experience. This is precisely the situa- 
tion which the virtue of yevvaioTt)? enables the good man 
to meet successfully. But the Plethonic virtue has a still 
closer connection with Plato's words. We have seen that 
ev-ijrvxia is the virtue of one who, like Socrates before his 
judges, holds that nothing can harm a good man. Plato 
described the attitude of Socrates, and Pletho supplied the 
term by which to designate it. The same thing happened 
in the case of jevvaior^, except that here Plato indirectly 
suggested the term which Pletho chose. In the Phaedo, 
where Plato describes the attitude of Socrates in the face of 
death, he uses no special word to designate that attitude but 
does make the jailer refer to Socrates as the yevvaioTaTos 
and wpaoTaTos of men (116 C). The nouns derived from 
these two adjectives form the second two divisions of courage 
in Pletho's scheme. In a writer so studious of the thought 
and words of Plato as was Pletho it is scarcely open to doubt 
that this very passage was used in the choice of names for 
these divisions, and that, for the purpose of naming them, 
the first of these epithets was interpreted as referring to 

of Plato (cf. Rep. 496 B, 540 D and the author's Pletho's Criticism of Plata and 
Aristotle, 91). It will be seen, therefore, that as between Luther and Pletho 
the objects of fear and confidence were totally different. The comparison of 
their courage as made by Draeseke is therefore misleading and his conclusion 
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Socrates' willingness to endure death in order to secure a 
good end, namely, obedience to the laws (Crito, 54 B), or, 
perhaps, a happier existence (Phaedo, 114 C-D). The second 
epithet would then be connected with the fact that the suffer- 
ing was inflicted on Socrates by those who wished him no 
good (Apol. 41 D), such being the occasion for the exercise of 
the Plethonic virtue of irpaor^. 

TewaioTr)<;, like icoa/uorr)?, is a preparation for the 
higher virtues, and as such is placed second to the lowest in 
value and next to the most necessary for development. It 
brings its own reward, also, Pletho holds (Migne, ib. 872 D, 
873 A), since by training ourselves to endure suffering we 
enhance our enjoyment of the pleasures which we do receive 
(Phaedo, 60 B, C), while those who yield to every pleasure 
soon find that their enjoyment palls with excess. 15 Further- 
more, we thereby strengthen our bodies and characters so 
as to be more insensible to sufferings which we cannot 
avoid. 

The third division of courage is irpa6Tr}^. This is sub- 
stantially the same virtue as that which Aristotle, followed 
by Chrysippus (Stob. 11, 115, 10), describes as the mean be- 
tween opytXoVr;? and aopyijaia. Pletho's description of it, 
however, shows how far he was removed, in part through the 
influence of Plato, from Aristotle's coldness of spirit, which, 
as Pletho says (Migne, ib. 993 B), made of his ethics a corpse. 
The content of the virtue is, as already shown, the forbearance 
of a great man in the face of malicious hostility. We are not 
charged, Pletho maintains (Migne, ib. 876 B), with the control 
of the minds of others. They must act according to what 
seems best to them. If we fail to persuade them that our 
opinions are no less advantageous for them than their own, 
we should blame ourselves for our failure and not be angry 
with them (cf. Plato, Gorg. 470 C; Rep. 337 D, etc.). This 
Utopian tolerance in Pletho's case was not due to the influence 

"To advocate self-control with a view to the enhancement of pleasure is 
not Platonic (cf. Rep. 573 E). 
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of Christianity ; it was Socratic, being repeatedly advocated 
in Plato's works, since it followed logically upon the Socratic 
paradox that vice is involuntary. The word Trpaorr)? was 
not, of course, used technically by Plato in this exalted sense. 
It probably has this significance in Phaedo, 116 C, and it 
might conceivably bear the meaning in an idealizing passage 
of the Critias, 16 where the dealings of the Atlantians with each 
other are described. In these cases it is the context which 
forces the meaning on the word. Pletho uses it technically 
with this significance, arbitrarily assigning to it a meaning 
drawn from Plato's general philosophy. 

The two cardinal virtues so far dealt with have relation 
to the lower parts of man's own soul. By temperance the 
desires are kept in leash and by courage fears are controlled. 
The next cardinal virtue, Succuoo-vvrj, is concerned with what 
is external to man. It is divided according as it has reference 
to God, to society, or to individual men. That justice should 
have reference to one's relation to God is an extension of 
its meaning not found in Aristotle, nor, apparently, in the 
writings of the Stoics. It is found, however, in a passage of 
Plato's Euthyphro (12 D-E). In it ' the just ' applies to ajl 
dealings of man, and its first ' part ,' applying to his dealings 
with the gods, is called to oatov. Pletho uses the form 
oo-iotw for the first part of justice. Justice in one's relations 

16 120 E. There would seem to be an inconsistency between the tolerance 
advocated by Pletho in his work on the virtues and the fact that he prescribes 
in his Laws the penalty of death by fire for indulgence in such sexual intercourse 
as was not to be permitted by the constitution of the ideal state and for inno- 
vations in doctrine on this score (Alexandre, op. cit. 124, 126). It may be 
noted that since Plato attributed to some fault in the union of the sexes the 
hypothetical decline from the best condition of the state (Rep. 546 B), Pletho 
may have decided that any offence against the prescribed, and presumably fault- 
less, arrangement, as the prima labes malorum, called for the extreme penalty 
as a deterrent for others. In any case, the legislation is extraordinarily severe 
in view of the fact that Pletho protests against the infliction of cruel punish- 
ments (maiming) in the Greece of his day (Migne, clx, 836 C). It represents 
a distinct divergence from the Platonic point of view in the direction of later 
Neoplatonic and Christian puritanism — not carried to the point of asceticism, 
however (cf. n. 15 above). 
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with society is called iroTureia, and in one's dealings with 
individual men, xPV aT ° TT ^- The Stoic Panaetius placed two 
subsidiary virtues under Sueaioo-vvr) (Schmeckel, op. cit. 217), 
but they did not correspond to Pletho's divisions. They were 
SiKaiocrvvT) proper and eXevOepi&rryi , which with Pletho is a 
part of self-control. 

'0(7i6tt)<s is one's right attitude and activity in relation to 
God. This is practically Plato's definition in the Euthyphro, 
and the Stoics likewise agreed on it. 17 It avoided, according 
to Pletho, two equally fatal errors. One was the atheism that 
despised prayers, worship, hymns, first-fruits, and the like, 
and the second was the superstition which believed that God 
was really influenced by them (Migne, ib. 877 C-D). Both 
these doctrines were Platonic views, expressed in the Laws, 
907 B, and the Republic, 381 B-C. What then was the value 
of prayer and other forms of worship? They were to deter 
the soul from evil and strengthen it in the practice of virtue. 
This explanation of the value of prayer is sufficiently like that 
of Proclus to warrant the juxtaposition of the two. Proclus, 
in a passage of his commentary on Plato's Timaeus (1, 208, 
3 ff. Diehl), with which Pletho was demonstrably familiar, 18 
quotes Porphyry to the effect that those who do not believe 
in the existence or providence of the gods, or who hold that 
they are unchangeable, cannot logically attach any value to 
prayer, while those who hold none of those views can. Its 
value, Porphyry (as quoted by Proclus) then proceeds to say, 
is its efficacy (1) in correcting one's life, (2) enabling one to 
become like God, and (3) aiding him to obtain complete virtue. 
Pletho, although he holds that the gods are unchangeable, yet 
maintains that prayer has value and advocates in substance 

17 The definition of Chrysippus is, " the knowledge which makes people 
faithful and observant of justice toward the divine " ([Andronicus] op. cit. 25, 
18-20). A more common Stoic definition runs as follows: " the right knowl- 
edge concerning the honoring of God, the same being also called justice " (Stob. 
n, 68, 9-15; 147,3-5; Diog. L. 119; Sext. Emp. rx, 24 ; Clem. Al. Strom, vn, 
12 (rx, 317 Migne) ; Suidas, s.v. Ka$oala>ais irpbs 8e6v). 

18 Pletho's Criticism of Plato and Aristotle, 33. 
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the first and third benefits which Porphyry assigned to it. 19 
The omission of the second is noteworthy because it is the 
only value assigned to ocuo't??? by Psellus, whom Pletho 
frequently followed in other departments of thought. 20 The 
explanation is probably to be found in the fact that likeness 
to God, in Pletho's opinion, was effected by intellectual 
activity only. 

The second division of justice is called troKneia. This is 
a surprising word to find in the sense of good citizenship, 
instead of irokniicri, which was used by Chrysippus and 
appears as an adjective with or without aperrj in many 
passages of Plato and Aristotle. There is no previous au- 
thority for this form in the ethics of Aristotle or the Stoics, 
or, as far as I am able to discover, in any classical author. 
Nor did the word in later Greek acquire the meaning given it 
by Pletho. Apparently the name for this second division of 
justice, and for the first as well, was based on Plato's Laws, 
697 B-C, a passage after which Pletho modelled one of the 
opening sentences of his own Laws (Alexandre, op. cit. 44). 
In this passage Plato states that the city which is to be safe 
and attain happiness must assign honors rightly. After ex- 
plaining what is meant by such an assignment, Plato goes on 
impressively : " If any legislator or city departs from these 
principles, preferring honors or money or esteeming more 
highly what is really lower, he would be doing a thing neither 
oaiov nor ttoXctikov." outdrT;? and 7roX.tTeta are the first two 
parts of justice in Pletho's scheme. Why he does not use the 
form 7roXtTtKjj, so similar to <f>vaiicrj, which he does use (cf. p. 
98 below), is not clear. 

The content of iroXiTeia is distinctly indebted to the 
Stoic conception of Sucaioavvr). The political bond is 
found in reason and extended to all that has life. Plants, 

19 To deter from evil is here taken to be the equivalent of correcting one's 
life, and strengthening in the practice of virtue the equivalent of the process 
of obtaining complete virtue. 

20 Pletho's Criticism of Plato and Aristotle, 34. 
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Pletho holds, have little to join them. Animals are bound 
together by their common possession of perception and feel- 
ing and by the world which is thereby made common to them. 
The gregarious animals approach the conscious sense of unity 
which joins men. Perhaps, he surmises, the beings higher 
than man, that is, the demons, live in a still closer interde- 
pendence. The good citizen, then, will aim at strengthening 
the political bond, knowing that when the common weal is 
assured he is safest, while, if it fails, his own private interests 
are ruined as well. 21 

The third part of justice is xP T ) a " r ° T VS- This quality pre- 
sents some similarity to 7rpa6ri)<s, but seems to differ from it 
in that it is an active virtue, being shown in deeds, while 
7r/oooTj;? refers to an attitude of mind. The one who is 
XPv&to*} will benefit others and suffer harm without retalia- 
tion. Being somewhat too heroic a virtue for the common 
man, it did not appear in form or substance in Aristotle's 
list, nor did it take quite so sublime a form even in the Stoic 
school. 22 The word xPV a " r <>^ in the fifth century B.C. usually 
meant simply ' good ' as opposed to ' bad ' or ' faulty ' and 
was so employed by Plato, but later, perhaps by association 
with deol, as in Hdt. vm, 111, or with Sea-jroTry: , it came to 
mean ' merciful ' or ' kind-hearted.' It frequently has this 
meaning in Menander (Hero, 48, Samia, 193 Koerte), the 
New Testament (e.g. Eph. 4, 32), and the writings of the 
physiognomists (Scriptores Physiognomici, 1, 305, 18 Foerster; 
338, 2, etc.). Stoic lists, as already noticed, contained the 
word used in a similar sense. It is just possible that Pletho 
read this meaning into the word as it occurred in a sentence 

21 Migne, clxi, 877 B-C. Pletho's statement that by this virtue man 
approaches the divine is merely another expression of the idea that the political 
bond is reason, which was, with him, the divine principle. Psellus likewise 
states that the political virtue brings about likeness to God (de Omnifaria 
Doctrina, 52, in Migne, cxxn, 688 A ff.). He finds difficulty in explaining 
how it does so, and takes refuge in saying that it produces the effect in an ob- 
scure and shadowy manner. 

22 It is defined as tirittT-fiti.il ei/iron/Tiici) in Stob. 11, 62, 3 and 147, 5-7. 
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of Plato's Gorgias (521 D), in which Socrates was made to say 
that no one who was XPW T< ^ would bring accusation against 
a man who had done no wrong. However this may be, the 
content which Pletho gave to the virtue was thoroughly 
Platonic. Socrates is represented by Plato as frequently 
affirming that it is better and more god-like to suffer evil 
than to do it (Apol. 30 C-D ; Gorg. 508 B, 509 B-C). But 
Stoic influence is to be seen in Pletho's further statement 
that to do so is to put oneself into harmony with the universe 
instead of dragging against it (Migne, ib. 876 C-D). 

The virtue of man as man is (frpovrjo-is. That part of man 
by which he differs essentially from other animals is reason, 
and <f>povi]<n<; is his virtue in relation to reason. It is 
divided into three parts according as it amounts to knowl- 
edge of God, of nature, or of human affairs. The three parts 
are, respectively, Oeoo-efieia, cpvo-iicrj, and ev/3ov\ia. 

<H>eo<re/3eta is substantially the Oeapla of Aristotle's ac- 
count {Eth. N. 1 1 77 b, 19 ff.), or the synoptic view of all 
things in Plato's Republic (511 A, 537 C). It is man's task 
to understand the causes and laws of natural phenomena 
and the reason why things are good or evil for men. When 
he has reached a final, unifying view by which the purpose, 
the a<ya66v t of all is plain, he has attained to a view of God, 
to 6eoo-e/3ei.a, and to the height of human happiness (Migne, 
ib. 877 D, 880 A). The highly intellectual content of this 
virtue marks it as Platonic rather than Stoic. 23 

With the pantheistic Stoics a knowledge of physics was 
one aspect of the virtue of wisdom, being equivalent to one's 
comprehension of God. 24 Pletho naturally did not follow 
them as far as this, though with him a knowledge of physics, 
which he called cpvcriicrj, contributed greatly to man's happi- 

23 It is true that the Stoics emphasized logic (cf. Arnold, op. cit. 306 and 
n. 36), but it was understood only as a method, an organon. <t>p6vr)<r<.s was 
strictly practical (cf. Arnold, 306, n. 31). The nearest approach to an intellec- 
tual virtue among them was the so-called (pwrtK-f) in the list of Chrysippus 
(cf. [Andronicus], op. cit. 20, 22). 

24 Arnold, op. cit. 306; Schmekel, op. cit. 216. 
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ness, since it demanded the activity of the highest part of 
himself 25 and because it emancipated him from trifles into a 
larger world, or rather, into the universe, in which his mind 
thenceforth had its dwelling place. 26 

The form of the word <f>vo-i>crj, used independently as the 
name of a virtue, has a precedent in a Stoic list ascribed to 
Chrysippus, where it is found along with several other names 
of virtues with the same formation ([Andronicus], op. cit. 20, 
22). 

In reference to the virtue of evfiovXta Pletho was able to 
find Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics all on common ground. 
The word itself occurs in the three sources, although Aristotle 
more often used the word <pp6vr)ai<}. It differs, in Pletho's 
account, from the somewhat similar iroXireia, being the 
intellectual qualification for the practical virtue which -n-oXcreia 
indicates. 

From the foregoing examination of the Plethonic virtues a 
few general conclusions may be formulated. Pletho followed 
Plato, as he himself said, and, apart from the adoption of 
the cardinal virtues, he followed him in two ways. In the 
first place, he included in his scheme many virtues mentioned 
by Plato incidentally in the course of his writings. Such are 
Koa/ii6rr]<s, evfiovXia, ev^rv^ia, yewaioTT)<;, 777x10x77?, ocrtoVr)?, 
eixrefSeia, But in his manner of using them he may be said 
to have gone beyond Plato, for he used most of them in 
senses not found attached to them in Plato's works. In de- 
termining the new senses, however, he followed Plato in 
a second way, that is, by giving to the words meanings 
developed from Platonic doctrines and opinions. This applies 
to all in the above list except evfiovXla, which remained sub- 
stantially as used by his master and his other ancient models. 
yevvaiorrfi, 77/000x779, and xPV c '" r " T V'> seem to be definitely the 
virtues of the Platonic Socrates. eXev6epi6rr)<i and <f>vo-iKTJ 
in name and content, and fieTpiorr)? and iroXiTela in content, 

26 ' Physics ' is used to mean the science of the whole material universe. 
26 Cf. Theaet. 173 E and Rep. 518 A, 537 C ; also Cic. Fin. ill, 37. 
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appear to follow the Peripatetic and Stoic tradition. The 
influence of Stoicism is seen not only in the Stoic psychology 
upon which the virtues were based, but also in some ele- 
ments in the description of virtues that in the main followed 
Plato's or Aristotle's account. Such virtues are fierpiorrfi, 
ev-ijrv^ia, irpaoTr)<;, TroXiTeia, (frvcwcrj. Pletho seems to have 
been alone in using iroXireia and fierpioTT)? as the virtues, 
respectively, of good citizenship and moderate ambition for 
accomplishing good deeds. 

It is now possible to estimate in what Pletho's alleged 
originality consisted. He did not develop a new point of 
view nor did he profess to do so. What he did was to study 
carefully Plato's moral philosophy and draw up a scheme of 
virtues which would in the main express the Platonic ideals 
of self-control, courage, justice, and wisdom. He departed 
from these ideals in two notable points. He adopted the 
Stoic dogma of the brotherhood of man, and his attitude 
toward certain kinds of sexual irregularity had a severity, 
one might almost say ferocity, which was foreign to classical 
Greek thought but which is understandable in one who was 
heir to the Neoplatonic tradition, especially since historical 
Platonism and the all-pervasive influence of Christianity were 
in this respect at one. There remains to be noted the close- 
ness of the study which Pletho devoted to the writings of 
Plato, as shown by this investigation. If this is compared 
with the relative ignorance of them shown by the former 
Byzantine Platonist, Michael Psellus, it indicates clearly 
that the Renaissance was at hand, and helps to explain the 
ability of Pletho to reawaken in Italy an interest in Platonism. 



